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MWramatic Sketches. 


Mr. TERRY. 
(With a Portrait.) 


If he only can claim to be con- 
sidered a great actor who excels 
equally in tragedy and in comedy, 
then has Mr. Terry no pretensions to 
the title; but if it be sufficient to 
attain to the greatest excellence in 
either, he may in that case take rank 
with the proudest. In acertain walk 
of comedy indeed he has no superiors ; 
and we could have wished that he 
had always confined himself to it, 
without stepping aside to assume parts 
which he is utterly unable to fill with 
honour to himself or satisfaction to 
his auditory :—- 

“ We'd rather hear a brazen canstick 
turn’d, 

“ Or adry wheel grate on an axle- 
tree ; 

“And that would nothing set our 
teeth on edge, 

“Nothing so much as Terry’s tra- 
gedy-— 

“Tis like the fore’d gait of a shuf- 
fling nag.” 

Whether his own inclination, or 
the arrangements of the theatre, have 
been the occasion of his assuming 


these characters, we know not; but 


let the cause be what it may, we trust 
it will at once cease to operate ; and 
that for the future he will be seen 
only in that comie cast of parts, in 
which every fresh appearance heigh- 
tens our admiration of his talents, 
and our regret at their being so fre- 
quently misapplied. It is impossible 
Vol. IL. 


to witness his performances in traged y 
without feeling convinced that he is 
a man of sound sense and a culti- 
vated understanding ; but there is 
invariably about them a languor and 
mannerism destructive of all interest 
and effect—a kind of drawling deli- 
very, ten times more somniferous 
than the strongest dose of opium. 

Having spoken thus unreservedly 
of what we deem to be his defects, 
our testimony of his surpassing ex- 
cellence in other respects may be 
received without suspicion of its 
sincerity. In the line of testy, pas- 
sionate old gentlemen, he is inimitable 
—to sum up our eulogium in a few 
words, it is sufficient to say, that he 
may here safely enter into a com- 
petition with Dowton; his perfor- 
mances of such parts have in fact 
more variety than that gentleman’s; 
nor does he ever descend to the 
buffoonery, the manual jokes, and the 
disgusting interpolations of the text, 
which have always disgraced Dow- 
ton’s acting, and which of late have 
increased in a tenfold degree, 

Like many other actors, Mr. Terry 
is never brought before the public 
so frequently, and iu parts so well 
ealeulated to display his talents, as 
during the few months in which the 
Haymarket Theatre is allowed by the 
winter despots to remain open. He 
here runs the round of those old 
gentlemen, of whom Mr. Precise, the 
character in which our plate repre- 
sents him, is an amusing specimen, 
and never fails to obtain universal 
admiration. 
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THE BRITISH STAGE, 


History of the Theatres. 


VILL—The History of the 
Stage continued, from the junction 
of the two companies in 1682, to 


the secession of Betterlon, &c. in 
1995, 


The causes which principally led 
ts a junction of the King’s and 
Huke’s Companies, have already been 
éeseribed ; but it is necessary that 
xe should retrograde a little in our 
narrative, in order to mention a 
most disastrous event which befel the 
King’s Company some time previous. 
“Chis was no less than the complete 


demolition of their house by fire, in 
January 1672, when not only the 
theatre, but between fifty and sixty 
adjoining buildings were entirely 
destroyed. It is remarkable that 
upon this occasion a brief was read 
throughout the kingdom for the bene- 
fit of the sufferers. In the register 
of Symondsbury, in the county ot 
Dorset, is the following entry :— 
“ 1673, April 27, Collected by brief, 
for the Theatre Royal in London 
being burnt, the sum of tio shillings ‘ 
John Way, Curate; James Morey, 


George Seal, Charchwardens.” 


i 
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Whither the company removed after 
this accident, is somewhat doubtful 5 
hat it seems very probable that the 
house in Bear Yard, Clare Market, 
which has been described in Cuap. 6. 
was their place of refuge during the 
period which elapsed between the 
burning of the old theatre, and the 
erection of a new one. This was 
undertaken by the proprieters with 
all convenient speed ; and a mark of 
their taste and judgment was evinced 
in the selection of Sir Christopher 
Wren to forma design for their new 
house, and to superintend the ex- 
ecution of it. Sir Christopher con- 
sequently produced a plan, which, 
according to tradition, was admirably 
calculated for the advantage both of 
the actors and spectators; but this 
underwent so many injudicious altera- 
tions, as to defeat the intention of the 
architect, and spoil the building. 

It was opened on the 26th March, 
i674, when a Prologue and Epilozue, 
both written by Dryden, werespoken, 
the principal object of which appears 
tu have been to apolovize for the 
plainness and absence of ornament 
in the house, compared with the 
splendid edifice erected vy the Duke’s 
Company in Dorset Gardens. The 
apology, however, was ineffective, for 
sound and show carried all before 
them; and spite of the attempts of 
the King’s Company to ridicule the 
showy productions of their rivals, the 
Duke’s continued to attract crowded 
audiences, whilst the King’s pined 
in neglect; but, as we have before 
observed, the immense expenditure 


of the former exceeded even their - 


great receipts ; and for the preserva- 
tion of both companies from utter 
ruin, it was found indispensable to 
bring about the junction mentioned 
in Cuap. 7. This event appears to 


have been hastened on the part of 
the King’s by the defection of two of 


their principal members, Hart and 
Krnaston, who hadaccepted engage- 


ments at the other house; and the 
proeceding was also recommended by 
royalty, which, under all circumn- 
stances, amounted toa command. 
"Phe sanguine expectations of ad- 
vantage which this junction excited, 
appear tv have ended in nothing but 
disappoiutwent. Both the patentercs 
and the performers found their pretits 
scarcely, if at ail, inereased; the 
former therefore quickly relinquished 
their interest inthe theaire to pew ad- 
venturers ; and, after passing through 
several hands, the prineipal part of 
the property, in the year 169, 
fell into those of one Christopher 
Rich, a lawyer, whose name bears a 
distinguished station in the subse- 
quent history of the stage. This 
man, who was by no means calculated 
for the management of a_ thealie. 
quickly disgusted the performers by 
his insolence and tyranny ; and his 
wanton Oppressions at length pro- 
voked the principal of them to aim 
at erecting themselves into a separaic 
company. They accordingly found 
means to gain a license from Kine 
William for this purpose ; and having 
fitted up the house in Bear Yara, 
Clare Market, the seceders, at tie 
head of whom were Betlerton and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle, commenced their 
operations on the 30th ef April, 1695, 
with Congreve’s “ Love for Love,” 
which met with extraordinary suc- 
cess, and was repeatedly performed 
during the whole season. 

Some idea of the internal appear- 
ance of the theatres at this period 
may be formed from the accompany- 


ing wood-cut, copied from one of 


the scene-prints which decorate Elka- 
nah Settle’s “ Empress of Morocco,” 
representing the stage of the Duke's 
Theatre, where this tragedy was per- 
formed. The figures oa the stage 
are Muly Labas, son to the Emperor 
of Morocco,and Morena, his beloved. 
As copies of this famous play are 
searce, and, with the plates, sell tor 
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about a guinea and a half each, our 
readers may perhaps feel interested 
by a specimen of the high-sounding 
verse in which it is written. We 
xive part of the dialogue which takes 
place between the two personages 
just mentioned :— 


Act I.—SceEnNeE 1. 


“ Scene opens. Muly Labas appears, 
bound in Chains, attended by Guards. 


“ Muly. Condemn’d to fetters, and 
to sceptres born, 
‘“¢ Fis in this garb unhappy princes 
mourn. 
‘‘ Yet fortune to great courages is 
kind ; 
“Tis be wants liberty whose soul’s 
contin’d. 
‘© My thoughts outfly that mighty con- 
ueror, 
*¢ Who, having one world vanquish’d, 
wept for more : 
“* Fetter’d in empires, he enlargement 
crav’d, 
© 'To the short walk of one poor globe 
enslav’d. 
‘* My soul mounts higher, and fate’s 
pow’r disdains, 
‘© And makes me reign a monarch in 
my chains. 
*tis my father has decreed my 
ate, 
* Yet still he shews his greatness in 
his hate. 
“« Thy rage, brave prince, mean sub- 
jects doth despise ; 


‘CN “a but thy son shall be thy sacri- 
ce. 


“* Enter Morena, bound. 


** This dazzling object my weak sight 
invades ; 

** Such beauty would make dungeons 
lose their shades. 


“© Morena. Remember, sir, when 
first you were a guest 
“ To Taffaletta’s Court, and to my 
breast, 


“ That I, fond woman, in a borrow’y 
shape, 
‘¢ ‘Was a conspirator in my own ra e, 


“ When in a fatal night, whose iach. 
ness did 


*“ Both our escapes and my faj 
blushes hide, — 


*¢ With you I fled my country, left 9 
crown, 


“* Heir only now tan unkind father’s 
frown ; 


** And now, for refuge to Morocco 
come, 


‘* We in your father’s court receive 
this doom.” 


Five long acts of such stuff might 
be thought too much even for the 
strongest stomach. Yet this was 
acted at court by peers and peeresses ; 
had Prologues written for it by Lords 
Rochester and Mulgrave; excited 
the bitterest envy and animosity in 
Dryden, Shadwell, and Crowne ; and 
was defended by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and others. Such is the 
force of party and prejudice. Yet 
its very name would be now almost 
forgotten, were it not for the immor- 
tality conferred upon il by Johnson, 
who has introduced an account of it 
in his life of Dryden. The title is 
as follows:—‘“* The Empress of Mo- 
rocco. A Tragedy. With Sculptures. 
As it is acted at the Duke’s Theatre. 
Written by Elkanah Settle, Servant 
to His Majesty. Primos de versibus 
annos. Petr. Ars. London. Priuted 
for William Cademan, at the Pope’s- 
Head, in the Lower Walk of the New 
Exchange in the Strand. 1673.” 4to. 
There was another 4to. edition pub- 
lished in 1687, but without the plates. 


Rebieww of Books. 


Scrapiana; or, Elegant Extracts of 
Wit. Being a complete collection 
of humorous pieces, in prose and 
verse, on an entire new arrange- 
ment ; and eontaining many ori- 
ginal anecdotes and poems by emi- 
nent men, which have never before 
heen published. London, Allman, 
1518, 18mo, pp. 492. 6s. 


A good collection of anecdotes we 
look upon as a most admirable thing ; 
and particularly so during this sultry 
weather, when it is utterly impossible 
to venture upon any work of greater 
importance than a novel or a jest 
book. The present volume contains 
more than 1300 articles in prose and 
verse; and thoughitis to be expected 
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that in so large a number, many wall 
occur of a somewhat dull description, 
vet the majority is certainly on the 
side of the really good things. ‘This, 
however, we say without at all pledg- 
ing our word that many originals will 
reward the trouble of a perusal. To 
ourselves who have long been deeply 
read in the productions of the face- 
tious Mr. Juseph Miller, and others 
of his tribe, most of its contents are 
old friends; but to those who may 
not have studied the works of those 
gentlemen so attentively, this volume 
will afford incalculable amusement. 
We extract a few specimens of its 
contents, which, though they may not 
perhaps be quite new, are newer to 
us than most of their companions :— 


‘© PUNNING Was no crime‘in the days 
of the first of the Stuarts; nor kings, 
nor nobles were above it. The great 
Lord Bacon was reduced to such ex- 
treme poverty towards the latter end 
of his life, that he wrote to James the 
First for assistance, in these words: 
—~ ‘Help me, dear sovereign lord and 
master; and pity me so far, that I, 
who have been burn toa 6ag, be not 
now in my age forced to bear a wallet. 
Nor that I, who desire to live to study, 
may be driven to study to live’~ 
Those who may be disposed to excuse 
this yeu de mot, may not perhaps be so 
induigent to a former letter of the 
same great man to Prince Charles, 
wherein he hopes, that ‘as the father 


was his ereator, the son will be his 
redeemer.’” p. 1. 


“Mr. N. was on bad terms with 
his wife, and his eldest son was by no 
means a favourite; for when he paid 
a visitto his father, the old gentleman 
turned to a friend, and said, ‘ Now 
you shail see me kill two birds with 


one Stone. William, go and tell your. 


mother, from me, you are ason of a 
b—h.’ Pp. 34. 


“ Lorp Cuive asked the chaplain 
of one of the regiments in India, for 
a toast, who with much simplicity ex- 
claimed, * Alas and alack-a-day! what 
can I give ?,—‘* Nothing better,’ re- 
Plied his lordship. ‘ Come, gentlemen, 
4bumper tothe parson’s toast, A la:s 
anda lack a day.” p. 35. 


Dean Swirtonce preached a cha- 
rity sermon in Dublin, the length of 


which dissusted many of his auditors. 
This coming to his knowledge, and it 
falling to his jot, soon after, to preach 
another sermon of the like kind in the 
same place, he took care to avoid 
faliing into the same error. His text 
was, ‘Hie that giveth unto the poor, 
lendeth unto the Lord; and that 
which he hath given, will he pay unto 
him again.’—The Dean after emphati- 
cally repeating his text, added, ‘ Now, 
my beloved brethren, you hear the 
terms of this loan; if you 'ke the 
security, down with your dust.’—It is 
worthy of remark, that the quaint- 
ness and brevity of this sermon pro- 
duced a very large contribution.” 
p. 82. 


Retort Courteous. A certain 
young clergyman, extremely bashful, 
Was once asked by a country apothe- 
cary, of a very different character, in 
a public and crowded assembly, and 
in such a tone of voice as altracted 
the attention of the whole company, 
* How it happened that the Patriarchs 
lived to such an extreme old age ?— 
To which he immediately replied, 
‘Perhaps they took no _ pbhysic.’” 
p. 103. 


“ Economy. Mr.—was a great fre- 
quenter of the theatres, and gene- 
rally tuok a great-coat with him But 
where should he leave this useful gar- 
ment during the performance? The 
bux-keepers would expect at least six- 

ence ; the orange girls wou.d take no 
ess; andshould he leave it at a coffee- 
house, he must spend as much to ob- 
tain house-room for it. His *nvention 
supplied him with a method cheaper, 
and equally secure. He pawned his 
garment eve y evening that he aitend- 
ed the play, at a — near the door, 
fora shiiling, which he carried pack 
at the conclusion of the play, added 
one .enny for interest. and received 
his great coat again safe and sound, 
after having literally been laid up in 
lavender.” p. 103. 


Barsartsm. A barber having 
dispute with the parish-clerk, on a 
point of gramma,, the latter said it 
was a downright barbarism. * What! 
replied the other. ‘d.» you mean to in- 
suit me? Barberism! I'd have you to 
know a barber speaks as good English 
any day asa parish clerk.’ ” yt 0. 


“ Evipence. The father of a girl 
brought an act on against a young man 
for seduction; but Sis iawyer (aought 
there were vot suffer tacts ad- 
du-ed to maintain the Next day 
she and her fulber again Waited on the 
jawyer, when she triumphantiy ex- 
claimed, ‘ Another fact, Sir; he se- 
duced me again this morning.’”’ p. 154. 
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“ Dn. N. vas once in company 


where a Royalist was laying great 
stress on Echard’s account of Crom. 


‘wel?s selling himseifto the Devil be- 


fore the batile of Worcester ; affirm- 
ing that the bargain was to have been 
for twenty-one years, but that the 
devil had him by putting 
twelve instead of twenty-one. "Phen 
turning io the Doctor, he asked him 
what he thought could be the Devil’s 
motive for so doing? ‘The docter re- 
plied be could not imagine what was 
his melive, unless he was in a hurry 
about the Restoration.” p. 206. 


“ Courace. A cowardly fellow who 
was in the habit Gf travelling, com- 
plained to his friend that he had been 
so often robbed, he was afraid of stir- 
ring abroad. friend advised him 
to carry pistols with bim on his jour- 
ney. § Oh! that would be worse 
still,’ replied the hers, ‘forthe thieves 
would rob me of them also.’ ” p. 209. 


Justice. An officer and a lawyer 
talking of the disastrous battle of 
Auerstadt, the former was lamenting 
the number ef brave soldiers who fell 
on th seccesion ; when the lawyer ob- 
served that those who live by the sword 
must expect to die by the sword. * By 
asimilar rule,’ answered the officer, 
‘those who tive by the Jaw must expect 
to die by the law.’ ” p. 224. 


Notninc. The Chevalier de 
Rohan meeting, late one evening, 
Madame de ***¥ alone, in one of 
the galleries at Fontainbleau, asked 
her what she was in search of ?—* No- 
thing, replied she § By G—d, Ma- 
dam,’ saiu he, knowing her governing 
propensity, should be sorry to 
have lost what you .eek. ” p. 226. 


_ © University Puns. Dr. E. hav- 
ing recovered from a consumptive 
disorder by the use of egg diet, soon 
alter married. Upon this, W—, 
the master of University College, 
Oxford, went to Ur. L— , then sick 
in bed, resolved to discharge a pun 
which hehad made. Well, «in. said 
he, ‘Dr. E. has been egged on to 
matrimony.—‘ bias he so?’ replied 
why thon Lhope the yoke will 
sit easy.’ ” 53. 250. 


A Church-yard Reflection. 


“Such skin-and-bone nags in the 


chu ch-yard are fed, 
* Phat t cred the first day I was 
shewn ’em, 
Poo. mags, you get nothing but 
bones from the dead, . 
“ De mortuis mil nisi Bong-um. ” 


307, 


“© The Author and 


Vile critic!’ exclaimed a 
author in pique, 
“ «In reviewing my work, why 
abuse it? 
You've injured my fame by vour 
cursed eritique, 
And nobody now will peruse it.” 
 Quoth the critic, ‘@m glad to hear 
that; for my aim, 
Was to save, not destroy, repu- 
tation ; 
‘And [ could not more certainly 
ruin your fame, 
 ¢ Than by giving your work cir- 
culation.’ ” p. 401. 


poor 


Triging Correction. 


“ Says Tom, wh» held great contracts 
of the nation, 
‘Pve made ten thousand pounds 
by speculation.’ 
Cries Charles, ‘By speculation! 
you deceive me ; 
¢Strike out the s indeed, and Vil 
believe thee.’ ” p. 429. 


* The Two Herveys. 


Two Herveys had a mutual wish 
To shine in sep’rate stations ; 
The one invented Sauce for fish, 
* Vhe other Meditations.’ 


** Kach does its pungent powers 
apply, 
“ To save the dead and dying; 
“© This relishes a sole when fry’d, 
“¢ This saves a soul from frying.” 
p. 433. 


These extracts will enable our read- 
ers to form apretty correct idea of the 
kind of amusement they may expect 
to derive from a perusal of the above 
volume. To occupy a vacant hour, 
we have met with few better calcu- 
lated; but we confess we hase scarch- 
ed in vain for the original anec- 
dotes and poems by eminent men,” 
which the title-page speaks of. We 
indeed noticed sevoral by Colman 
and Peter Pindar ; but extracts from 
Broad Grins,” sc. cannot certainly 
with much propriety be termed “ ori- 
ginal poems,” though their excellence 
makes us glad to mect with them is 
any shape, and under any title. 
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London Theatres. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


‘Phis House has been far more nume- 
rously attended during the past month 
than could have been expected, consi- 
ing the lateness of the season, aud 
the excessive heat of the weather. 
The entertainments, however, are 
now drawing towards a close, and 
we believe we may venture to congra- 
tulate the manager upon a degree of 
suceess, Which upon average 
equals that of last year. The per- 
formances have been distinguished by 
undiminished excellence, the 
Company retains all its superiority, 
notwithstanding the frivolous and 
unfounded assertions to the contrary 
adyanced in a certain quarter. Upon 
this subject, however, we treated so 
largely in our last Number, that it is 
unnecessary to enter again into a dis- 
cussion of it. 

Lhe performances of the past 
month have been “ I] Barbiere di 
“Siviglia ;” “Cosi Fan Tutte ;” “ Fi- 
;” “Tl Don Giovanni ;” and 
“Hl Matrimonio Segreto.” Upon 
the manner in which each of these is 
vast, we have spoken elsewhere ; 
and as no variation has‘occurred, no 
farther remark is called for at present. 
A new Divertissement called “ La 
Veillee Villageoise,” was produced on 
the 27th of May, and has been seve- 
ral times repeated. It is a pretty 
trifle, and occupies the interval be- 
tween the acts very pleasingly. The 
benefit of M. Favier, ballet-master, 


took place on the 2nd of Junc, when ~ 


the ballet of “ Apelles et Campaspe” 
was revived. It was repeated on 
the fullowing Saturday; but though 
tcontained some beautiful dancing, 
Was received with partial disappro- 
bation, arising apparently more from 
that spirit of captiousness which has 
been so artfully and  industriously 
excited Amongst a portion of the fre- 


quenters of this theatre, than from 
any particular defect in the piece. 
It was, however, laid aside after this 
second representation. ‘ La Dan- 
somanie” has been performed once 
or twice lately, and seems to getain 
all its fascination. 


DRURY LANE. 
CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


The performances here terminated 
on the 30th of June, with “ The 
Belle’s Stratagem,” and “ The May- 
pie,” for the benefit of Mr. Spring, 
the box-keeper, who had the luck, 
or perhaps we should say the address, 
to draw together a most multitud:- 
nous audience on the occasion. 
After the play, Mr. Henry Johnston 
addressed the company present in the 
following speech :— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—This 
evening being fixed upen to terminate 
the season of Dramatic Performances 
at this Theatre, permit me most re- 
spectfully to return you thanks for 
that share of your patronage you have 
so kindly condescended to bestow on 
our zealous endedvours to merit your 
applause. 


‘¢ T can truly assert, that the efforts 
of the Drury Lane Company, both 
collectively and individually, have 
been most liberally honoured with the 
approbation of a generous and discri- 
minating public, always their most 
gratifying reward. 


‘¢] now, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
for myself and the Company in gene- 
ral, beg leave once more to offer our 
sincere thanks, and to assure you, that 


although the success of the present 


has been, from the peculiar circum 
stances of the times, less in point of 
emolument than that of some preceding 
seasons, our exertions will not be re- 
laxed during the recess, and we hops 
with confidence to meet our patrons 
with a prospect of the sucecss it will 
ever be our most anxious study to de 
serve at your hands, and we most re- 
spectfully take our leave till the next 


season.’ 
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The composer of this address had a 
somewhat difficult task to execute, and 
it must be admitted that he has per- 
furmed it pretty skilfully. No one 
of course could expect that a candid 
admission would be made of the loss 
which bas occurred on almost every 
evening during the season; as well 
might we look for an acknowledgment 
of defeat in a French Bulletin. Ac- 
cordingly, the public are thanked ‘‘ for 
that (small) share of patronage 
which they have kindly condescended 
to bestow ;”? and we are told that the 
peformers ‘ have been most liberally 
honoured witb the approbation of a 
generous and discriminating public~ 
always their most gratifying reward.” 
This is excellent; but unluckily the 
public are so very discriminating, 
that they have kept their cash in their 
pockets, and contented themselves 
with bestowing their approbation on 
the performers without seeing them. 
Nor can we at all understand why 
these lucky ladies and gentlemen have 
made such a fuss about the stoppage 
of their salaries, since it now appears 
that they play perfectly con amore; 
and, by their own confession, have 
been most liberally furnished with 
what they consider their best reward. 

We certainly think that the ill suc- 
cess of this house is in some measure 
owing to a prejudice that has been 
excited against it. When the authors 
of the ‘* Rejected Addresses” spoke of 
the host of foes which the invitation 
and refusal of those compositions 
would excite against the management, 
they probably did not anticipate a 
complete verification of their prophe- 
cy; but we are persuaded the origin 
of much of the enmity to the concern 
may be traced back to that ill-judged 
proceeding. The active, persevering, 
and industrious manner in which the 
management has been decried in toto, 


must have arisen from something more 
than a mere dislike to the perform. 
ances, &c.—other causes have contri. 
buted to assist this enmity; and the 
result has been the complete downfall 
of old Drury. 

It must, however, be confessed, 
that the spirited manner in which the 
affairs of the rival theatre have been 
conducted, has offered a fatal con. 
trast to the dilatory, lifeless proceed. 
ings which have characterised the 
management of this house. Not 
that we think the Covent-Garden 
Managers deserving of any great 
praise beyond that of having spared 


no expense on _ their scenery, 


_ dresses, &c. With all their boasting, 


they have done but little to uphold 
the character of the drama, and much 
to degrade it; yet the seductive 
charms of their Spectacles and Melo- 
drames, embellished with the most 
fascinating and beautifully executed 
scenery, have quite beaten out of the 
field the comedies of Congreve, She- 
ridan, &c. though played at. Drury 
Lane inthe finest manner. Moreover, 
when a theatre has once taken the 
lead, and acquired the reputation of 
being the fashionable house, this repu- 
tation is of itself sufficient to give 
stability to its prosperity. Every one 
loves to be fashionable, or to be 
thought so; no one loves to sit in 4 
theatre on a cold winter’s evening, 
with a pit half empty, and the boxes 
totally deserted ; and it must be al- 
lowed that the miserable appearance 
of Drury Lane on many nights 
during the past season, has been 
sufficient to deter any one from ever 
entering it again. Kean alone has 
been able to attract a crowded au- 
dience; and that the concern bas 
dragged on even thus far, may be at- 
tributed to his individual exertions. 
Upon the arrangements which have 
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been made for opening the house again 
we have heard much; but as we are 
pretty certain that nothing has been 
definitively settled, we shall not mis- 
lead our readers by what are perhaps 
merely vaguereports. Onething, how- 
ever, must be done, beforethe slightest 
prosperity can be hoped for. A manager 
vested with discretionary powers must 
be appointed. The fatal illustration 
of the old proverb, Too many cooks, 
sc. has been continued too long al- 
ready; and if the proprietors expect 
ever to finger one farthing of dividend, 
they will insist upon the proceeding 
we mention.—A fresh regulation of the 
performers’ salaries is another indis- 
pensible measure; before those of 
thirty shillings a week are reduced, 
it will be as well to make some cur- 
tailment in those which consist of 
morethan as many pounds ; regardless 
of private influence and noble inter- 
ference ;—looking solely and directly 
to what will be for the benefit of the 
concern. Upon some minor points of 
theatrical economy and regulations we 
recommend the perusal of a letter con- 
tained in our Ist Vol. p. 186: one or 
two of the hints it offers have already 
been adopted, and others may deserve 
an attentive consideration. 

The new performers and perfor- 
mances of the past season demand 
little notice beyond that which they 
have already received at our hands. 
Of the former, Maywood, Stanley, H. 
Johnston, and Fisher, Miss Byrne, 


Miss Smithson, ‘and Miss Macauley 


are the most distinguished. Mr. 
Maywood is rather a sensible reciter 
than a good actor. Mr. Fisher we 
presume we shall never see again; 
and we hope the same may be the case 
with Mr. Stanley, whose fine gentlemen 
precisely resemble those we see at 
Private theatres, performed by gro- 
Vol. IL, 


cers’ apprentices. Mr. H. Johnston 
is certainly the most valuable acquisi- 
tion of the season, and in many re- 
spects an excellent actor. Of the la- 
dies we can say little that is more fa- 
vourable: Miss Byrne has a powerful 
voice, and sings in a very scientific 
manner. Miss Smithson is a pretty 
girl, but we do not feel ourselves 
called upon to qualify the Opinion 
we offered on her dehiit. Miss Macau- 
ley has made no progress in the favour 
of the town, though all that puffing 
could do for her has beendone. Why 
has Mrs. Mardyn been so kept out of 
sight, whilst other actresses of not half 
her merit have been thrust upon us 
continually? She is a very good per- 
former, and a very lovely woman, 
which is a much better thing. It is 
said that the Committee have filled 
the measure of their mismanagement 
by neglecting to renew the engage- 
ment of Miss Kelly, who accordingly 
proceeds toCovent Garden ; ifso, they 
have made a breach in the company, 
which they must never hope to re- 
pair. 


Of the new pieces, two only in all 
probability will ever be seen again, viz. 
“The Falls of Clyde” and “ The 
Sleeping Draught.” The formeris an 
excellent melo-drame, and merits all 
the success it has experienced ; but 
we are quite unable to account for the 
stand which the latter has made. We 
saw it the night it was first produced ; 
thought it, for the greater part, exces+ 


_gively stupid, and think sostill. The 


revival of “ The Jew of Malta” has 
done the Committee more honour 
than all their new pieces, and we trust 
has been beneficial to the treasury. 
With this hope we take our leave of 
the theatre till ——— Hiatus valde 


deflendus. 
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MEETING OF THE PROPRIEORS. 

Another mecting of the Proprietors 
of this ill-starred house took place in 
the Saloon on the 28th July. To 
give a detailed account of all 
the squabbling and contention which 
took place on the occasion, would 
require the whole compass of our 
work, and we can therefore merely 
put down a few of the principal to- 
pics touched upon. Two Reports 
were read—one from the Acting Sub- 
Committee ; the other from the Select 
Committee of Proprietors appointed 
in June. (Vide p. 156.) The for- 
mer stated that they had gained the 
consent of three-fourths of the cre- 
ditors to a composition, at 10s. in the 
pound. The remainder held out, 
expecting to gain better terms. 
They recommended that the appoint- 
ment of Stage-Manager, selection of 
new pieces, &c. should be vested in 
Mr. Colman, with whom a negocia- 
tion for that purpose had already 
been opened; and eoncluded with 
Stating that they were themselves 
ready to advance the sums necessary 
to enable the house to open at the 
usual time. 

The Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, which was of great length, 
was then read. It recommended that 
the sum of £17000 should be raised 
amongst gentlemen who feel inte- 
rested in the prosperity of the thea- 
tre ; to be repaid by instalments, and 
interest at 5 per cent. allowed. Its 
censure of the proceedings of the 
Committee of Management was very 
Strongly expressed, and occasioned 
much discussion pro and con. After 
the reading of this report, Mr. 
Morris moved that the Report of the 
Sub-Committee be confirmed and ap- 
proved of, and that they be requested 
to proceed with the aflairs entrusted 
to them. A Captain Wathen, 
however, moved as an amendment, 
that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee should be agreed to, and the 


£17000 raised in the manner sug. 
gested by them,. which was carried, 
A long desultory conversation took 
place, during which the lavish issue 
of orders by the Sub-Committee was 
strongly censured by several Pro- 
prietors. A Mr. Cocker stated that 
the number granted by them on the 
29th of December last amounted to 
293, on a subsequent night to 287, 
and on one occasion in March to 
322. Mr. P. Moore asserted that 
he had always been hostile to the 
system of giving orders, and had 
written a letter against it to Mr. Ray- 
mond, who within the first forty 
nights of his management had issued 
no less than Three Thousand and 
Forty! He attributed much of the 
ill-success of the new pieces to the 
interference of Mr. Kean, who had 
insisted upow regulating the cast of 
every production in which he per- 
formed; and five pieces so got 
up, had failed. We shall not trouble 
our readers with any further account 
of this meeting, the proceedings of 
which were sadly uninteresting, ex- 
cept to those whose pockets are at all 
concerned in the matter. We shall 
however give an extract from the 
report of the Committee of Pro- 
prietors, which will shew the tone in 
which it speaks of the proceedings of 
the Managing Committee :— 
“The Committee have hitherto 
been induced to hope, that notice of 
the resignation of all the Members 
of the Sub-Committee of Management 
(except the Earl of Yarmouth,) would 
have relieved them from the painful 
necessity of recording their opinion of 
the utter disqualifications of the four 
other Gentlemen, of whom the Sub- 
Committee of Management is consti~ 
tuted. They also hoped, that such 
resignation,’ and the introduction of 
other competent gentlemen as members 
of the General and Sub-Committees, 
would have prevented the necessity 
a statement of any particular instances 
of what this Committee consider m)s- 


management and misconduct. But 
they cannot, in justice to the Proprie- 
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tors, refrain from observing, that the 
debts of the Theatre have been greatly 
increased in consequence of the want 
of a proper check to the facility of ob- 
taining articles from trades-persons 
by the different artificers, and others 
employed in the Theatre, who have 
been permitted to exercise the power 
of ordering materials of such prices, 
qualities, and quantities, as they 
thought fit. Whilst the resources have 
been essentially diminished by that 
general ill-management and want of 
attraction, which has been so long a 
subject of universal and continued 
complaint.” 


COVENT GARDEN. 
WHO CAN I BE? 


The last new production of the 
season at this house was a Farce 
called “ Who can I be?” not alto- 
gether destitute of humour, though 
of the most extravagant description. 
The valet of a military man who is 
supposed to have killed an antagonist 
ina duel, dresses up alivery servant, 
named Timothy Flat, in the officer’s 
uniform, which leads to the apprehen- 
sion of Timothy for murder, and a 
variety of amusing incidents. At 
length itturns out, very conveniently, 
that the supposed dead man _ has 
recovered, and allends well. Liston, 
Blanchard, and Miss Booth, acted 
very effectively, and the piece was 
repeated several times with great ap- 
plause. 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


The performances terminated onthe 
16th July, with “Rob Roy” and “ The 
Miller and his Men.” Mr. Fawcett 


came forward after the play, and ad- — 


dressed the company present in the 
following manner :— 


‘“Lapies anp GENTLEMEN—The 
termination of the season calls forth 
the most grateful acknowledgements 
from the Proprietors for the liberal 
patronage they have continued to re- 
celve at a time when many events have 
occurred, which have formed consider- 
able drawbacks to the prosperity of 


Theatres, conducted on a scale of ex- 
pense commensurate to the dignified 
Support of the National Drama, in 
the metropolis of the empire. Your 
kindness has stamped the popularity of 
the company, your presence has 
evinced the high estimation of public 
accommodation in Covent Garden 
Theatre; and this has enabled the 
Proprietors successfully to contend 
against their opposing difficulties, and 
the receipts of the season have re- 
warded them with a profit, which, 
taken on an average, is equal to all 
their wishes and expectations. 


‘*The new method of lighting and 
ventilating the Theatre, which they 
had the honour to introduce, has an- 
swered so completely, that not only 
has it been adopted partially in Thea- 
tres here, but on the Continent mea- 
Sures are now taken to bring it into 
general use. 


‘¢ The revivals and new pieces pro- 
duced during this season have been 
numerous, and (with very few excep- 
tions) most successful. Three new 
tragedies, from the pens of different 
authors, have been greatly admired for 
their classical and poetical beauties ; 
and their success in representation is a 
proof that this high species of compo- 
sition is not dost in this country—and 
most grateful are the Proprietors to a 
public who have taste to appreciate, 
and generosity to reward such distin- 
guished talent. | 

‘© Ladies and Gentlemen, until 
Monday, the 7th of September, the 
Proprietors most respectfully bid you 
farewell! Your encouragement of 
their efforts during this season, 1s a 
fresh stimulus to their exertions for the 
next; and they trust they shall re-open 
the Theatre, with an accession of no- 
velty in performers and performances, 
which wiN merit the continuance of 
your approving favour. For the per- 
formers, Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
have only to reiterate their expres- 
sions of gratitude for your unceasing, 
kind, and cheering indulgence ; and 
till the time of their re-opening, they 
humbly take their leave.’’ 


We believe the proprietors have 
not used the tone of congratulation 
which pervades this speech, without 
sufficient foundation; yet great as 
their receipts have been, their expen- 
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diture also must have been immense. 
Whatever may have been their degree 
of suecess, they are grateful and 
thankful enough for it in all con- 
science. We have seldom seen a 
speech abounding more with pretty 
protestations ‘‘ Words, words, words,” 
as “ Hamlet says. It is unfortunate 
that the recollection of their conduct, 
on one or two occasions, (on the pro- 
duction of the ** Marquis de Carabas,” 
for instance) should obtrade itself to 
mar the delightful sensations excited 
by this delicious display of that most 
praiseworthy emotion, gratitude.—If 
such a thing may be allowed, we would 
ask the meaning of the “ peculiar cir- 
cumstances,” mentioned in the Drury 
Lane closing address, and the “ con- 
siderable drawbacks” talked of by Mr. 
Fawcett. We recollect but one—the 
death ofthe Princess ; and surely that 
cannot have been sufficient to cast its 
influence over the whole season. 

Of the new productions, none have 
any very striking merit. Mr. Fawcett 
brags of three tragedies, but we doubt 
whether their names will be found on 
the prompter’s list of stock-pieces two 
years hence. “Fazio” will probably 
be often read, but seldom acted, here- 
after. We never knew the number of 
new performers so small—Miss Brun- 
ton is the best of them; a pretty girl, 
and a decent actress, Mr. Denning 
is a stick; and Mrs. Garrick will 
never be more thaa a third-rate 
singer. 

We have nothing to add to these re- 
marks, except to notice the conti- 
nuance of that disgraceful and (we 
think) useless system of puffing com- 
menced and continued by this theatre, 
Of the contemptible manner in which 
the managers of Drury Lane resumed 
the practice, after having made a 
formal arnouncement of their inten- 
tion to abandon it for ever, we have 
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already spoken (Vide p. 56,) in a man. 
ner sufficiently expressive we trust of 
the feelings with which we regardit, of 
them we shall say no more ; let them 
enjoy all the honour and benefit which 
may have resulted fromtheir folly; but 
we once more entreat the Covent Gar. 
den managers to consider whether 
such Bartholomew-fair work is befit- 
ting the honour and reputation of 
their theatre, or conducive to what 
they are pleased to term “ the digni- 
fied support of the National Drama?” 
We have read of a moralist who fora 
long time attempted in vain to reform 
several of his friends of ahabit of 
swearing which they had fallen into ; 
at length he employed a short-hand 
writer to take down their conversa- 
tion when they were one day assem- 
bled together ; and though they were 
little affected by his previous exhor- 
tations, yet the perusal in the mass of 
the blasphemy which had escaped them 
in the space of an hour, had such an 
effect upon their minds, as te make 
them at once abandon their pernicious 


_ habit. Itisin hopes of producing a 


similar effect by a similar procedure, 
that we have brought into one point 
of view a few of the most absurd pufis 
which the bills of the past season have 
presented : | 


Oct. 1. ‘* The Proprietors are ex- 
tremely gratified to inform the Public 
(who of course were unable to form 
their own opinion of the matter) that 
the new method of lighting and venti- 
jating the Theatre has succeeded even 
beyond their most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The grand and magnificent 
Chandelier from the centre, sheds its 
soft and brilliant lustre, without daz- 
zling the eye of the spectator; and 
the Ventilation keeps the house in @ 
cool and refreshing temperature.” 

Nov. 20. “ Several additions have 
been made tothe new universally ap- 
proved method of lighting the Thea- 
tre. The grand centrical chandelier 
has been rendercd still more brilliant- 
ly effective; andthe three auxiliary 
lustres, which were complained of as 
the sight, and destroyiws 
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ntour of the theatre, have been 
paar and Grecian Lamps have 
been substituted, which range round 
the back of the dress circle, and shed 
a soft medium light, without obstruct- 
ing the view of the Stage. The Ven- 
tilation has likewise been completed ; 
and the Callorifer Stoves keep the 
house to any degree of warmth in 
the most severe weather.” 

Feb. 7. ** The electrical effects pro- 
duced by the performance of the new 
tragedy of ‘ Fazio,’ have proved that 
the sanguine expectations of its suc- 
cess received (Qu : excited) by its 

erusal in the closet, have been rea- 
ized on the Stage.” 

Feb. 23. “* The new opera of Zuma; 
or, the Tree of Health,’ was perfectly 
successful. The Songs, Duets, and 
Concerted Pieces were either warmly 
applauded or loudly encored: and 
the opera was announced for repeti- 
tion amidst the acclamations of the 
audience.” 

March 23. “* The new musical drama 
of ‘Rob Roy Macgregor; or, Auld 
Lang Syne;’? was again honoured 
with every testimonial of success. The 
pleasing effects of the music; the 
arresistible laughter of the comic si- 
tuations; and the domestic intercst 
of the popular story, alternately de- 
lighted an overflowing audience.” 

April 24. “© The new tragedy of 
‘Bellamira; or, The fall of Tunis,’ 
having been received throughout by a 
most crowded audience with silent 
attention, and tears not to be re- 
strained, only interrupted by spon- 
taneous and heart-felt bursts of ap- 
probation, which at the fall of the 
curtain seemed to be concentrated 
into one voice, will be repeated &c.” 


Enough is as good as a feast, says 
the proverb, and therefore we restrain 
our pen; though we could swell our 
collection of specimens most mate- 
rially, were we soinclined. We trust 
that should the managers continue 
this system of lies next season, they 
will select some one for the composi- 


tion of them who at least has some 


little knowledge of grammar. 


HAY MARKET. 


The season at this theatre com- 
menced on the 15th July, much to our 
gratification, though far later than 
accorded with our hopes and expec- 
tations. The internal appearance of 
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the house remains much the same as 
during the last season, and it will 
be seen hy the following list of the 
principal members of the company, 
that as much fun may be looked for 
as is usual—Terry, Jones, Liston, 
Tokely, Connor, and Russell. Mrs. 
Gibbs, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. Liston, 
Mrs. Glover, &c. Besides these es- 
tablished favourites, there are several 
others, who, though excellent per- 
formers, have hitherto been seen 
only at this theatre ; amongst whom 
are Messrs. Watkinson and Burton, 
Mrs. Connor, and others. We must 
also mention two more individuals, 
who are not quite strangers to the 
London boards, A Miss Blanchard, 
(daughter of the comedian of that 
name) who appeared once at Covent 
Garden last season, on her father’s 
benefit night ; anda Mr. J. Russell 
from Edinburgh, who played at the 
English Opera House a season or two 
since. Miss Blanchard made her ap- 
pearance here in Emily Worthington, 
and rendered it exactly what the 
author intended, a most interesting 
character. Any particular display of 
fine acting, could not of course be 
looked for in sucha part; but it is 
sufficient praise for Miss Blanchard 
to say that it could scarcely have 
been better done; and we have 
little doubt that she will become a 
great favourite in this line of acting. 
She is young, pretty, perfectly unaf- 
fected, and apparently of that timid, 
retiring disposition, which though it 
would form a drawback upon her exer- 
tions in many characters, will become 
a great auxiliary while she confines 
herself to those of a description simi- 
lar to Emily Worthington. 

Mr. J. Russell has long been a fa- 
vourite with the Edinburgh audience, 
and is no mean acquisition to the 
London boards. He is possessed of 
great comic powers, hasa good voice, 
and appears to be an admirable mimic. 
He has played Ollapod, Buskin, 
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Somno, Sc. and has already ingratiated 
himself strongly with the audience. 
His imitations of the performers far 
surpass those of every one who prac- 
tices in this line: —Mathews of course 
excepted, 


MR. WARDE. 

Bath, from whence so many cx- 
eellent performers have proceeded to 
this theatre, has furnished it with 
another inthe person ofa Mr. Warde, 
who made his débit on the 17th July, 
as Leon, in * Rule a Wife and have 
a Wife.” This gentleman is fortunate 
in the possession of every personal 
requisite for his profession—to a hand- 
some countenance and good figure 
he unites a voice of great fulness and 
melody ; his pronunciation is correct, 
his action graceful and appropriate, 
while his perfect self-possession and 
acquaintance with the business of the 
stage proclaim him an experienced 
performer. His Leon, taken as a 
whole, was far better than either 
Kean’s or C. Kemble’s. Kean, in the 
latter scenes, substitutes a vulgar 
scolding for the firm and dignified 
demeanour which Leon ought to as- 
sume; while C. Kemble in general 
dreams through the part, or merely 
favours us with occasional evidences 
of his being awake, and sensible that 
he has an audience before him. Mr, 
Warde’s, on the contrary, was an 
equable performance, and drew forth 
loud plaudits from the commencement 
tothe conclusion. Perhaps his prin- 
cipal fault was that of looking too 
intelligent in the early part of the 
play; he seemed as if he feared the 
spectators would be duped as well as 
Margaritta, and therefore favoured 
them with occasional knowing glances, 
as much as to say— Tam not the fool 
I pretend to be.” His deportment in 
the scenes with the Duke was admi- 
rable, and inspired us with the most 


confident anticipations of his future 
popularity in London. He has, how. 
ever, atrick which it would be as well 
to correct—that of occasionally deli- 
vering aspeech with his feet in the first 
position, his left hand stuck in his 
side, and his right “sawing the air,” 
from which posture he never moves 
till the speech is ended. This only 
occurred occasionally, but it by ie 
means struck us as being particularly 
graceful. He has since played Octa- 
vian and Shylock with similar success, 
and we should imagine can scarcely 
fail of obtaining an engagement at one 
ofthe winter theatres. Mrs. Glover and 
Jones, in Estifania and The Copper 
Captain were inimitable ; purer co- 
medy was never witnessed. The scene 
in which Jones drags forth the old 
women was hissed—we know not why ; 
it was certainly caricatured, but we 
have seen it buffooned ten times as 
extravagantly at Drury-Lane, yet pass 
off with the utmost applause. Caprice 
is the great characteristic of a theatri- 
cal audience. 


NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 

The principal reliance we believe of 
the managers of this theatre is placed 
upon the annual production of one of 
these delightful three-act comedies in 
the composition of which Mr. Jame- 
son is so unrivalled. Accordingly 
they have lost no time in bringing for- 
ward this main support, which was 
performed on the 18th of July, under 
the title of “ Nine Points of the Law ; 
or, Possession.” In most respects, 
this production bears a close resem- 
blance to its fortunate brethren who 
have preceded it—the same bustling 
plot, quick succession of incident, 
drollery of character, and smartness 
of dialogue, with which we have been 
so delighted in “ Exit by Mistake,” 
‘‘' Teasing made Easy,” &c. charac- 
terise this novel production; yet we 
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think it not exactly equal to those 
compositions. It is, however, only 
in comparison with himself that we 
can discover any falling off in Mr. 
Jameson’s comedy; he is still far be- 
yond the dull herd of scribblers who 
from one season to another occupy 
the boardsof the winter theatres. The 
plot we shall not pretend to detail— 
The principal characters are Pere- 
yrine Chubby, (Tokely). a Frenchi- 
tied booby. Muddle, (Liston) an ec- 
centric drunkard. The Hon. Mr. 
Hairbrain, (Jones) Mr. Precise, 
(Terry) and Mrs. Chubby, (Mrs. Da- 
yenport) mother of the aforesaid 
youth. Peregrine has been to Bullin 
to “ complete his eddication, and larn 
the languages ;” it was admirably 
played by Tokely, dressed completely 
in the Gallic style. Mr. Precise is a 
formal, particular old gentleman, who 
requires an explanation of every ex- 
pression he hears,—as, ** What do you 
mean by fidgetty? »—‘* What do you 


mean by a hugger-mugger way?” &c. 
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This character, exactly in Terry’s 
line, received from him perfect jus- 
tice. On the first night some disap- 
probation was excited by one or two 
allusions which have since been 
omitted— Mrs, Chubby takes from 
Peregrine a French snufl-box, and on 
her returning it, he exclaims—“ She 
ha’n’t found out the bottom on’t..— 
One of the characters called for a 
chambermaid, and an old woman made 
her appearance. ‘ What! is this 
your chambermaid ?” was demanded. 
““'Yes, madam,” replied the waiter, 
“the day chambermaid, but we’ve 
another for making beds.” Peregrine, 
who is a cowardly fellow, was asked 
whether he was a Frenchman? “No, 
Sir."—“ Then what the devil makes 
you so afraid of an Englishman ?”— 
This national reflection caused great 
uproar ; but the whole of these pas- 
sages having been omitted, the comedy 
has since been played with perfect 
success. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir.—You do well in giving 
anecdotes amongst the articles of 
your bill of fure. They may be 


compared, indeed, to those popular 


viands, called by the gods “ ambro- 


.Sial cates,” but by vulgar mortals, 


a roasted leg of mutton, and boiled 
round of beef, which, the more fre- 


quently they -are-served up, are the 


better esteemed. To explain the 
causes why anecdotes should be so 
unusually and permanently relished 
is not difficult. They, in the first 
Place, gratify the chief and most vio- 
lent craving of our nature, the thirst 
of curiosity ; a principle coeval with 
and extensive as man; ingrafted in 
both sexes ; and pervading all ages, 
ranks, orders, and degrees of our race ; 


equally conspicuous in the young and 
old child ; and operative alike upon 
the reflecting sage, the investigating 
philosopher, the brainless blockhead, 
the thoughtless coxcomb, and that 
most demure character among the 
children of mortality, the tea sipping 
virgin in her grand climacteric. In 
the second place, the pleasure they 
afford is obtained without trouble; a 
marvellous recommendation, now-a- 
days, to every description of enjoy- 


‘ment. No exertion of thought, no 


labour of mind, no process of ratio- 
cination, is necessary to taste and 
enjoy the anecdote or the story: all 
that is required for its reception and 
relish, is an eye or an ear tolerably 
free from disease, and a comprehen- 
sion somewhat raised above the level 
of ideotism. With such advantages 
in their favour, it cannot be a matter 
of surprise, that the charms of anec. 
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dote should be so deeply felt, and 
widely acknowledged, as they always 
have been, now are, and will ever 
continue to be; or that the good 
story-teller should be one of your 
most popular characters among the 
sons of men. It was the conviction, 
indeed, of the easiness of the path 
to esteem and celebrity, through the 
medium of story-telling, that induced 
your humble servant, early in life, 
to found his hopes of distinction on 
this quality, and to lay in a stock of 
materials for so desirable a purpose. 
Having had my own curiosity highly 
excited, and exquisitely gratified, by 
the adventures of Tom HicxkaTHRIFT, 
the achievements of Jack the Giant 
Killer, and the feats of the renowned 
Tuomas Taums; I naturally con- 
cluded, that the curiosity of others 
also would be equally awakened and 
delighted by a similar entertainment ; 
and that, by dedicating myself to the 
gratification of this powerful and 
universal principle, I should at once 
arrive at popularity, and acquire the 
enviable reputation of an interest- 
ing man. I accordingly set seriously 
to work, in getting together a stock 
in trade. During an apprenticeship 
ofa year and a half, my days were 
spent in hearing, and my nights in 
reading, stories and anecdotes. In 
the social hour, my tympanum was 
ever on the stretch to catch something 
that would do for my shop: and 
during the solitary one, research was 
employed for fresh articles, or memory 
exercised to enable me to deliver to 
my customers those that were already 
on hand, with readiness and spirit. 
At length, my port-folio being swelled 
to its utmost extent; my common- 
place-book completely surcharged ; 
and my recollection filled even to 
overflowing; I determined to commence 
business, and retail, at proper times 
and opportunities, the wares which 
I had so long been collecting in the 
wholesale way. Nor were my expec- 


tations disappointed, or my labours 
thrown away. The character of a 
most agreeable creature rewarded my 
persevering industry; my society was 
coveted by the young and the old, 
the grave and the gay; “ what a fund 
of anecdote he has,” was my passport 
to every party; and “ how incom. 
parably he tellsa story,” produced 
more invitations than I could possi- 
bly accept. Whenever I appeared, 
an eager expectation of a regale for 
curiosity marked every countenance; 
the curled smile, or the broad laugh, 
relaxed or convulsed the features at 
my bidding; and the emotions of 
wonder or terror were as easily ex- 
cited by the exercise of my faculty, 
as the change of scene by the wand 
of an harlequin. But, non rosa sine 
spinis ; all advantages have their at- 
tendant inconveniences ; disappoint- 
ment treads closely on the heels of 
success ; and mortification is gene- 
rally the handmaid of triumph. It 
is true, my ambition was fully gratified 
by the popularity and celebrity which 
resulted from my powers of entertain- 
ing; but alas! my constitution was 
ruined by the means which I was 
compelled to adopt, in order to shew 
them off, and give them effect. The 
incessant routine of feasts, revels, 
and parties, in which I was neces- 
sarily engaged; the frequently recur- 
ring jovial evening, and midnight 
debauch, where my company was 
indispensable, made sad havock in 
my health; and at length, by a sud- 
den and unexpected blow, completely 
incapacitated me from a longer en- 
joyment of the celebrity to which I 
had attained. The circumstances of 
this misfortune were as follows: I had 
accepted an invitation to partake of 
a turtle at Doctor Gutrie’s, where 
we were all to eat a great deal, and 
be wondrous merry. The calipash 
and calipee smoaked upon the table ; 
every countenance was smiling, every 
eye glistening, and every heart jocund- 
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[ had just set the table in a roar, by 
an excellent story of an alderman who 
had poisoned himself by mistaking a 
dish of toad-stools for champignons ; 
and, pluming myself upon my suc- 
cess, was conveying to my mouth a 
delicious morsel of green fat, when, 
suddenly, my spoon fell from my hand ; 
my arm dropped by my side; the cor- 
ner of my mouth took a direction to- 
wards my eye; a giddiness seized my 
head; and [I fell back into my 
chair. In short, sir, [I was seized 
with that description of palsy, which 
they call hemipledge ; and lost en- 
tirely, and for ever, the use of my 
left side. The servants conveyed me 
home ; while the party (as I was af- 
terwards informed) were so thunder- 
struck with the accident, that nearly 
half a minute elapsed, before they 
could resume the use of their knives 
and forks: nor was the gloom cast 
over my friends entirely removed, till 
each of them had tucked under his 
girdle a couple of bottles of the Doc- 
tor’s best tawny port. Since this 
unhappy day, having been confined to 
my bed, and deprived of intelligible 
articulation, my talent of story-tel- 
ling has, of course, lain dormant: 
but as I still retain the itch of com- 
municating anecdotes; have a large 
stock of them in my recollection and 
escrutoire ; and possess the free use of 
my right hand, I would willingly en- 
joy the pleasure next in degree to 
that of relating stories vivg voce, by 
conveying them to the public through 
the medium of pen, ink, and pa- 
per. Your publication appears to 
me to be a desirable vehicle for this 


purpose; and should be as in- ~ 


clined to insert, as J am to communi- 
cate, your subsequent numbers shall 
Hever want a copious supply of 
articles of this description, similar to 
those which are now transmitted to 
to you by, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 


NARRATOR. 
Vol. IL, 
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P.S. I beg to assure you that I 
am not the gentleman described in 
your last Number, p.163; my stock of 
good things being so extensive as to 
preclude the necessity of such preeau- 


tions on my part as are there de- 
scribed. 


The celebrated Dr. M. forty years 
ago stood at the head of the Bath 
Physicians; an eminence, to which 
his skill and success seemed to entitle 
him. His appetite for fees, however, 
was considered as rather too inordi- 
vate; an unfortunate propensity, 
which, in two or three instances, ren- 
dered him the subject of amusing 
jokes. Colonel L—, one of his most 
constant patients, came regularly ty 
Bath, at the commencemeut of the 
season, for the advantage of its 
waters, in a gouty disorder, with 
which he had been afflicted for years. 
Dr. M. calling on his patient one 
morning, found him in a situation of 
great anguish and infirmity; with 
knees, feet, and hands, tortured with 
gout, and involved in swathes of flan- 
nel. The Doctor, after having ad- 
ministered all the comfort in his 
power, by relating the news of the 
day, and writing his customary repe- 
titum, got up to take his leave and 
his fee. ‘‘ You see, my dear Doc- 
“ tor,” said the patient, “what an im- 
“ notent wretch I am; not able to 
“ recompense your good services, by 
“ setting at my purse: do me the 
“ fayour to put your hand into my 
‘“‘ breeches’ pocket, and take out a 
“ouinea: they are hanging on the 
“ chair, by the side of the bed.” 
The Doctor, rather shocked at the 
idea of helping himself, attempted a 
few words of unwilling excuse. 
“Qh! don’t feel the least delicacy 
“ on the occasion,” said the patient, 
“you know, my dear friend, it will 
“not be the first time you have 
picked my pocket.” In a short 


time after this incident, disease tri- 
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umphed over the efficacy of the Bath 
waters, and the skill of the physician, 
and poor Colonel L. was reduced to 
the Jast extremity. The Doctor, 
during “ the dread suspense ’twixt 
“life and death,” continued regularly 
paying and receiving, viz. his visit 
and his fee, and reporting daily to the 
lamenting or expecting heir, “ a-go- 
“* ing, a-going, and a-going.” Symp- 
toms of speedy dissolution now ap- 
peared ; and having seen the patient 
in the morning, the Doctor pronounc- 
ed, that before evening he would be 
no more. ‘ However,” said he, 
** { will call again once more to-day, 
‘and take a farewell look at my 
** dear old friend.” In the evening 
he knocked gently at the door. “ Well, 
** John, how is your master ?”” “ Alas! 
“sir, he is gone. His eyes are 
** closed; his jaw fallen, and his hand 
“ clenched.” “ His hand clenched did 
yousay? Poor dear man! thinking 
“of his old friend to the last. He 
“ expected me this evening, and no 
“doubt it contains a fee. No! I 
“ will not refuse this last testimony 
“of his friendship.’ The Doctor 
accordingly mounted to the chamber 
of the deceased, opened his hand, 
found, and pocketed the guinea; and 
retired, expressing his satisfaction 
that his worthy friend should have re- 
membered him to the last. 

The same celebrated practitioner 
was himself subject to severe indis- 
position. On an occasion of this 
kind, he requested his friend Dr. 
Woodward, to come and prescribe for 
him. Woodward, who was fond of a 
joke, on entering the room, and seeing 
the sick man on the sofa, exclaimed, 
“ What! the great lion prostrate?” “A 
“ truce with your jokes,” returned M. 
“Tam very seriously ill.” “ Well 
“ then, my friend, what have youtaken 
“to remove your indisposition ?” 
“Why, Doctor, I have taken, so 
“and so.” “Very good; and what 
“effects have the medicines pro- 


“ duced?” “None at ali.” « None 
“at all! bless me, that is very ex. 
“ traordinary indeed! You have al. 
“‘ ways administered them in Similar 
“cases yourself, I presume 
“Yes.” “And never found them 
* fail, I take it?” “No. « Strange 
“that they should be inefficacious 
“now! Let me consider a moment: 
“ob, I haveit. You have made a 
“sad omission, my dear friend. 
“ You have not proceeded secundum 


“artem, for you forgot to give your- 
“ self a fee.” 


LOVE’s VOCABULARY. 


(Continued from p. 166.) 


In Cupid’s school, whoe’er would take de. 
gree 
** Must learn his rudiments by reading me.” 
Dryden. 


Giddy. He is a giddy young fel- 
low.” This, from a woman, is not to 
be taken in a bad sense. It frequent- 
ly means that the man she speaks of 
has at times the happy art of forgetting 
himself, and losing sight of that re- 
spect which on some occasions is 
better lost than preserved. 


Good Humour. Upon this subject 
I cannot do better than quote the 
words of Lovelace, who was a con- 
summate judge in such matters:— 
‘¢ Fora wife to be in a passion is an 
impudent thing; and as imprudent as 
impudent, if she mean not an eternal 
separation or wicked defiance by it; 
for is it not rejecting at once all that 
expostulatory meekness, and gentle 
reasoning, mixed with sighs as gentle, 
and graced with bent knees, suppli- 
cating hands, and eyes just running 
over, that would make a reconciliation 
speedy, and as lasting as speedy? 
Even suppose the husband should be 
in the wrong, will not his being so give 
the greater force to her expostula- 
tions ? 

“ But for a wife to come up with 
a kimboed arm, the other hand thrown 
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out, perhaps with a pointing finger— 
‘Look ye here, sir!—Take notice !— 
If you are wrong, Pilbe wrong !—If 
you are in a passion, J’ll be in a 
passion! — Rebull, for rebull, sir!— 
If you fly, Pl tear! — If you swear, 
Pucurse!—And the same room, and 
the same bed shall not hold us, sir!— 
For, remember, I am married, sir!— 
I am a wife, sir'— You can’t help 
yourself, sir!—Your honour, as well 
as your peace, isin my keeping'!—And 
if you like not this treatment, you 
may have worse, sir!’ ”* 


Gradations. Nothing is more ne- 
eessary in love matters than to be 
versed in the science of gradations. 
Possession, without a due preparation 
of obstacles and courtship, is mostly 
very insipid. There is no diversion, 
is the whist-players say, in being up 
at the first hand. A thousand preli- 
minary engoyments should precede 
the last and grand one. Take away 
the vistas and avenues which shew you 
a superb castle at a pleasing distance ; 
or from operas those overtures which 
introduce them so deliciously, and 
you lose a great part of your pleasure. 
In love, the preludes are more en- 


gaging, more delightful, than all that 
follows. 


Heart. A word employed in almost 
every love phrase. It is frequently 
used as a kind of antithesis to the 
head, and very correctly, since they 
have their pleasures and language in 
direct opposition to each other. An 
expression directly from the heart 
seldom fails of going to the heart; yet 
the head may imitate its language so 
Well as to produce very wonderful 
effects. This, indeed, is far from un- 
common; and a love-letter has often 
been looked upon as coming directly 


* “ Clarissa Harlowe,” Vol. iv. 
Letter 36, 


_lightfully: 


from the heart, when it was dictated 
entirely by the head. 


Honour. A woman’s honour con- 
sists essentially in her chastity; nor 
can it possibly have so faithful a guar- 
dian as a true lover, who, far from 
wishing to destroy it, becomes, even 
for his own sake, its protector. This 
is the true test of a real passion. 
Every design against it is a certain 
sign of falsehood, and at once unmasks 
the pretender to love, who thence- 
forward should be considered as a 
treacherous enemy; a way-layer in 
ambush to rob a woman of the richest 
jewel she can possess. If, after so fair 
a warning as an attempt of this kind 
affords her, she neglects to stand on 
her guard, her ruin must be on her 
own head. She can with a very ill 
grace complain of a man’s wronging 
her honour, when she has herself been 
false to it. No woman was ever so 
suddenly surprised out of it, as not to 
have had sufficient notice of her dan- 
ger; and she who has not taken 
warning, and avoided it in time, may 
fairly be said to have courted and 
desired her fall. 


Hope is a giddy passion, fond of 
believing every thing it wishes, be it 
ever so chimerical; has a great deal 
of imagination, and no judgment. 
Yet, although it is so faithless and 
flattering, it brings us to the end of 
life’s tedious journey through very 
agreeable ways; smoothing the road, 
and improving the prospect, most de- 


AMBROSE GUNTBIO. 
(To be continued. ) 


THE SURVEYOR.—No. 6. 


™ wit does but divert men from the road 

which things vulgarly are understoud , 

«© And force mistake and ignorance to own 

« A better sense than commonly is known.’ 
Butler—Miscellaneous Thoughts, line €73. 


Being, as every liege subject of 
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this realm ought to be, anxious to 
promote the learning, and willing to 
assist the understandings of my fel- 
low subjects, I beg leave to draw the 
attention of those amongst them who 
may chance to cast their eyes on 
these essays, to certain exceptions, 
which in my quality of Surveyor, 
I have observed ought to be taken to 
a few common sayings, and general 
rules, that have been rather too 
broadly laid down.—I shall perhaps 
re-consider the subject at some future 
period, and will therefore at present 
give only two or three of the most 
striking examples of what I mean. 
Women, we know, are always term- 
ed the soft sex.—Now, though 
this is very true in many re- 
spects, yet I am sure that any one 
who takes the trouble to walk be- 
tween Charing-Cross, and the Tower, 
(not to mention St. Giles’s, Billings- 
gate, and many other such charming 
places,) must be persuaded that many 
very strong exceptions are to be 
found; for it is utterly impossible 
that he should not be thoroughly con- 
vinced by the display of brawny 
arms, powerful muscles, menacing 
gestures, and, abeve all, most untiring 
tongues, well versed in all the phrases 
of the slang dialect. I need only 
allude to what powerful effects may 
be produced from such good quali- 
ties ; and every one, I feel confident, 
will concur with me in thinking, (I 
appeal particularly to those who have 


felt the force of these knock-down 


arguments,) that a very large portion 
of the female community should be 


separately classed, and denominated 
—the hard sex. 


The sabbath-day, I am aware, is 
always termed “ a day of rest,” 
but so many people combine to ren- 
der it otherwise, that the expression 
will soon become quite outré. If, 
being on one’s legs in the park for 
S1X Or seven hours, squeezing, and 


being squeezed, pushing, and being 
pushed, hot, and uncomfortable, js 
to be at rest, then it may truly be 
called a day of rest. If employing 
every conveyance, horses, ponies, 
mules, nay, the very asses themselves, 
scampering, racing, shewing off in 
every direction, be “ doing no man- 
ner of work,” then is the said in. 
junction complied with. If to end 
the continued bustle of the day, (as 
though that were not enough of it. 
self,) with a converzatione, or a small 
quiet party of friends, and thus give 
rise to fresh movements of yourself, 
your servants, and your horses, be 
not an exception, then is my talking 
vain. But whilst my eyes on that 
day shew me the perpetual motion of 
legs, and my ears mark “the busy 
hum of men,” I must persist in think- 
ing it rather more than doubtful, 
whether the sabbath-day might not 


be more appositely termed “ a day of 
labour.” 


It has been frequently affirmed 
that gaming depends on chence. 
That there are many, too many, ez- 
ceptions to this, 1 think it is scarcely 
necessary to insist upon. Some men 
know by experience, most men by 
report, that Mercury, not Fortune, 
presides at the gaming table. The 
greatest ingenuity, the keenest eye, 
and the nimblest fingers are sure 
there to produce the fullest purse, 
whilst poor fortune bears the blame 
of all the cursed luck that falls to 
the lot of the less skilful. Most 
games were certainly meant to de- 
pend on chance; but since science 
has so much crept in amongst us, he 
has the surest chance of winning, 
who is an adept in the art; or, as! 
heard a funny fellow express it, the 
greatest knave plays the winning card; 
to beggar my neiyhbour is his honour : 
to trump up tricks, his commerce; 
and to palm, and whisk off, his 
speculation. 
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That the night is a time for sleep, 
(for it certainly ought naturally to be 
appropriated to that purpose,) would, 


- but for the numerous proofs we have 


against it, be universally admitted, 
one would think, as a general rule. 
Yet I fear those who wish to see it 
verified must go amongst rustics, and 
goat-herds, who, like true descen- 
dants of Adam, still keep up the old 
eustom ; for they will look in vain 
any where not “ remote from cities,” 
to discover the odious practice. It 
is become fashionable (and who dares 
oppose the fashion?) to creep out 
about three or four o’clock, dine at 
eight or nine, and end the day at 
what is vulgarly called six in the 
morning ; but I suppose if the rage 
lasts, which the candle-makers will, 
no doubt, use their utmost endeavours 
to effect, it will be highly necessary, 
to prevent mistakes, to have a fresh 
calendar made, in which the new 
day might commence about the con- 
clusion of the old one. This new 
style willbe confined to the fashion- 
ables only, who certainly form a very 
large portion of the community ; yet 
there will always be unfashionable 
people found stubborn enough to pre- 
fer the sun toa candle, the whistling 
of a bird to the scraping of a fiddle, 
and the fresh air of heaven to the 
noxious vapours of a theatre or ball- 
room ; therefore, this rule may not, 
like the rest, be said to be completely 
set aside, but it still is, as we see, 
unquestionably liable to many ez- 
ceptions. 

I shall conclude with noticing a 


foolish old saying—that - matrimony. 


brings people together. This I pre- 
sume alludes merely to their joining 
their hands in the church; for few 
things, it would appear, in the pre- 
sent day, tend more to keep people 
asunder, as it would be infringing 
allthe rules of the haut ton to be 
seen in company afterwards. Before 
marriage it is all very well to be to- 


gether from morning to night, eating 
and drinking together, sitting, talk- 
ing, walking, and riding together, 
but no sooner is the wedding-ring 
produced, than, asif it had a repel- 
ling power, they begin immediately 
to be restless and fidgetty, and think 
of separating ; so that the honey- 
moon (a very short one) is scarcely 
over, before my lady has a new house, 
and a fresh establishment ; the surest 
way of finding which is to go in 
quite a contrary direction to that of 
her (yclept) husband’s. Notwith- 
standing these exceptions, we find 
many ridiculous people loving one 
another (strange folks as they are) 
after having been married for years ; 
poor silly creatures! how can they 
continue such an old and barbarous 
practice? Why will they still keep 
together, when they see the conve- 
nience arising from breaking the old 
rule; they can live stylish, give 
routs, balls, and concerts; see 
their friends comfortably; in fact, do 
whatever they please, and the poorest 
of them can get all debts paid into 
the bargain!!! 


c. P. 


MY POCKET-BOOK,—No. 20. 
** Vivent les bagatelles” 


Mrs. Brooke. Of this lady, the 
author of “* Rosina,” &e. the follow- 
ing anecdote is related :—The evening 
before her departure for Quebec, to 
which place she accompanied her 
husband, who was chaplain of the 
garrison there, some friends met at 
her apartments to take their farewell, 
amongst whom were Hannah More, 
Miss Seward, Dr. Johnson, and Bos- 
well. As Johnson was obliged to 
leave the company early, he rose, and 
wishing her health and happiness, 
took his leave. In a few minutes, a 
servant came to acquaint Mrs. Brooke 
that a gentleman in the parlour wish- 
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this realm ought to be, anxious to 
promote the learning, and willing to 
assist the understandings of my fel- 
low subjects, I beg leave to draw the 
attention of those amongst them who 
may chance to cast their eyes on 
these essays, to certain exceptions, 
which in my quality of Surveyor, 
I have observed ought to be taken to 
a few common sayings, and general 
rules, that have been rather too 
broadly laid down.—TI shall perhaps 
re-consider the subject at some future 
period, and will therefore at present 
give only two or three of the most 
striking examples of what I mean. 
Women, we know, are always term- 
ed the soft sex.—Now, though 
this is very true in many re- 
spects, yet I am sure that any one 
who takes the trouble to walk be- 
tween Charing-Cross, and the Tower, 
(not to mention St. Giles’s, Billings- 
gate, and many other such charming 
places,) must be persuaded that many 
very strong exceptions are to be 
found; for it is utterly impossible 
that he should not be thoroughly con- 
vinced by the display of brawny 
arms, powerful muscles, menacing 
gestures, and, abeve all, most untiring 
tongues, well versed in all the phrases 
of the slang dialect. I need only 
allude to what powerful effects may 
be produced from such good quali- 
ties ; and every one, I feel confident, 
will concur with me in thinking, (I 
appeal particularly to those who have 
felt the force of these knock-down 
arguments,) that a very large portion 
of the female community should be 


separately classed, and denominated 
—the hard sex. 


The sabbath-day, I am aware, is 
always termed “ a day of rest,” 
but so many people combine to ren- 
der it otherwise, that the expression 
will soon become quite outré. If, 
being on one’s legs in the park for 
Six or seven hours, squeezing, and 


being squeezed, pushing, and being 
pushed, hot, and uncomfortable, js 
to be at rest, then it may truly be 
called a day of rest. If employing 
every conveyance, horses, ponies, 
mules, nay, the very asses themselves, 
scampering, racing, shewing off in 
every direction, be “ doing no man- 
ner of work,” then is the said in. 
junction complied with. If to end 
the continued bustle of the day, (as 
though that were not enough of it. 
self,) with a converzatione, or a small 
quiet party of friends, and thus give 
rise to fresh movements of yourself, 
your servants, and your horses, be 
not an exception, theu is my talking 
vain. But whilst my eyes on that 
day shew me the perpetual motion of 
legs, and my ears mark “the busy 
hum of men,” I must persist in think- 
ing it rather more than doubtful, 
whether the sabbath-day might not 


be more appositely termed “a day of 
labour.” 


It has been frequently affirmed 
that gaming depends on chance. 
That there are many, too many, ez- 
ceptions to this, 1 think it is scarcely 
necessary to insist upon. Some men 
know by experience, most men by 
report, that Mercury, not Fortune, 
presides at the gaming table. The 
greatest ingenuity, the keenest eye, 
and the nimblest fingers are sure 
there to produce the fullest purse, 
whilst poor fortune bears the blame 
of all the cursed luck that falls to 
the lot of the less skilful. Most 
games were certainly meant to de- 
pend on chance; but since science 
has so much crept in amongst us, he 
has the surest chance of winning; 
who is an adept in the art; or, as i 
heard a funny fellow express it, the 
greatest knave plays the winning card: 
to beggar my neiyhbour is his honour : 
to trump up tricks, his commerce; 
and to palm, and whisk off, his 
speculation. 
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That the night is a time for sleep, 
(for it certainly ought naturally to be 
appropriated to that purpose,) would, 


- but for the numerous proofs we have 


against it, be universally admitted, 
one would think, as a general rule. 
Yet I fear those who wish to see it 
verified must go amongst rustics, and 
goat-herds, who, like true descen- 
dants of Adam, still keep up the old 
custom ; for they will look in vain 
any where not ‘“‘ remote from cities,” 
to discover the odious practice. It 
is become fashionable (and who dares 
oppose the fashion?) to creep out 
about three or four o’clock, dine at 
eight or nine, and end the day at 
what is vulgarly called six in the 
morning ; but I suppose if the rage 
lasts, which the candle-makers will, 
no doubt, use their utmost endeavours 
to effect, it will be highly necessary, 
to prevent mistakes, to have a fresh 
calendar made, in which the new 
day might commence about the con- 
clusion of the old one. This new 
style willbe confined to the fashion- 
ables only, who certainly form a very 
large portion of the community ; yet 
there will always be unfashionable 
people found stubborn enough to pre- 
fer the sun toa candle, the whistling 
of a bird to the scraping of a fiddle, 
and the fresh air of heaven to the 
noxious vapours of a theatre or ball- 
room ; therefore, this rule may not, 
like the rest, be said to be completely 
Set aside, but it still is, as we see, 
unquestionably liable to many ez- 
ceptions. 

I shall conclude with noticing a 
foolish old saying—that matrimony 
brings people together. This I pre- 
sume alludes merely to their joining 
their hands in the church; for few 
things, it would appear, in the pre- 
Sent day, tend more to keep people 
asunder, as it would be infringing 
allthe rules of the haut ton to be 
Seen in company afterwards. Before 
marriage it is all very well to be to- 


gether from morning to night, eating 
and drinking together, sitting, talk- 
ing, walking, and riding together, 
but no sooner is the wedding-ring 
produced, than, asif it had a repel- 
ling power, they begin immediately 
to be restless and fidgetty, and think 
of separating ; so that the houey- 
moon (a very short one) is scarcely 
over, before my lady has a new house, 
and a fresh establishment ; the surest 
way of finding which is to go in 
quite a contrary direction to that of 
her (yclept) husband’s. Notwith- 
standing these exceptions, we find 
many ridiculous people loving one 
another (strange folks as they are) 
after having been married for years; 
poor silly creatures! how can they 
continue such an old and barbarous 
practice? Why will they still keep 
together, when they see the conve- 
nience arising from breaking the old 
rule; they can live stylish, give 
routs, balls, and concerts; see 
their friends comfortably; in fact, do 
whatever they please, and the poorest 
of them can get all debts paid into 
the bargain!!! 


MY POCKET-BOOK,—No. 20. 
** Vivent les bagatelles” 


Mrs. Brooke. Of this lady, the 
author of ‘* Rosina,” &e. the follow- 
ing anecdote is related :—The evening 
before her departure for Quebec, to 
which place she accompanied her 
husband, who was chaplain of the 
garrison there, some friends met at 
her apartments to take their farewell, 
amongst whom were Hannah More, 
Miss Seward, Dr. Johnson, and Bos- 
well. As Johnson was obliged to 
leave the company early, he rose, and 
wishing her health and happiness, 
took his leave. In a few minutes, a 
servant came to acquaint Mrs. Brooke 
that a gentleman in the parlour wish- 
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ed to speak with her. She accor- 
dingly went down stairs, where she 
found the doctor, who said to her, 
‘¢ Madam, I sent for you down stairs 
that { might kiss you, which I did 
not chuse to do before so much com- 
pany.” 

Pope’s Nurse. There isin Twick- 
enham church-yard an inscription 
to the memory of the woman who 
nursed Pope, of which the following 
iS a copy :— 


“To the Memory of Mary Beach, 
who died Nov. 5, 1725, aged 78. 

“© Alexander Pope, whom she nursed 
in bis infancy, and whom she affection- 
ately attended for twenty-eight years, 
in gratitude for such a faithful old 
servant, erected this stone.” 


It is to this epitaph that Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague alludes in the fol- 
lowing sarcastic lines, written on her 
quarrel with Pope— 

‘“¢ No wonder our poet’s so stout and 
so strong, 

** Since he lugg’d and he tugg’d at the 
bubby so long.” 


Barton Houipay. A dramatist of 
this name was the author of a comedy 
called Technogamia ; or, The Mar- 
riage of the Arts,” which was per- 
formed at Christ Church Hall, Ox- 
ford, in 1617. Anthony Wood relates 
the following anecdote of asubsequent 
representation of the same piece:— 
**The wits of these times, being mind- 
ed to shew themselves before the king, 
(James the First) were resolved, with 
leave, to act the same comedy at 
Woodstuck; whereupon the author 
making some foolish alterations in it, 
it was accordingly acted on a Sunday 
night, 26th of August, 1621; but it 
being too grave fur the king, and too 
scholastic for the auditory, or, as some 
have said, the actors having taken 
tov much wine before they began, his 
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majesty, alter two acts, offered several 

times to withdraw. At length being 

persuaded by some of those that were 

near him to have patience till it was 

ended, lest the young men should be 

discouraged, he sat down, though much 

against his will. Whereupon these 

verses were made by a certain scho- 

lar— | 

‘ At Christ Church Marriage done 
before the king, 

‘ Lest that these mates should want an 
offering, 

‘ The king himself did offer—What, 
I pray ?— 

“He offer’d twice or thrice to go 
away.’ ” 


Tony Aston. Of this itinerant 
comedian, numberless droll stories are 
on record. The following is given by 
Chetwood, in his “ History of the 
Stage :”—His finances, like those of 
kingdoms, were sometimes at the tide 
of flood, and as often at low ebb. In 
one, where his stream had left the 
channel dry, he called up his landlord, 
to whom there was something due, 
told him of his distress, and asserting 
that he was sent for to another place, 
requested he would lend hima small 
sum upon his wardrobe, (which he 
shew’d him in a large box,) ten times 
the value of the debt owing, or the 
sum borrow’d. The honest landlord, 
seeing a proper security, easily com- 
plied, gave him the sum he demanded, 
locked up the trunk, put the key iu 
his pocket, and retired. But as no 
vessel can make a voyage without 
sails, and other proper materials, Joe 
had contrived a false bottom to this 
great box, by which means he took out 
the contents, and by degrees sent off 
his whole wardrobe, by his emissaries, 
unperceived ; and that the difference 
of weight should not detect him, he 
filled up the void with cabbage-stalks, 
bricks, and stones. Everything having 
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thus succeeded to his wish, away went 
Tony, but far wide of the place he 
had mentioned to mine host. A week 
was the stated time for redemption, 
which the landlord saw expire with infi 
nite satisfaction ; he then announced 
the contents of the trunk for sale, 
and opened it with great glee; but 
when he saw the fine lining, he was 
motionless. His first thought was 
how to revenge himself: he sent a 
bailiff, with proper directions, to the 
place Tony had mentioned, but if his 
anger had allowed him to reflect a 
little, he might well have imagined 
that Tony knew better than to have 
put him upon the right scent. Tony, 
however, the moment his finances 
were in order, repaired to Boniface, 
and honestly paid him. 

Creation. A young quaker, from 
a distant county, came to London a 
few years ago, and being struck with 
the gay fashions of the times, com- 
menced beau. Among other articles 
of dress, he ordered a blue satin 
waistcoat, trimmed with silver, and 
in this returned to his father, who, 
after staring at him, exclaimed, ‘‘ How 
did’st thou get this trumpery waist- 
coat, for the vain adornment of thy 
outward person?” —*‘* created it,” 
saidthe son. ‘* Created it! echoed 
the father. ‘ Yea, verily,” replied 
young Aminadab, ‘for I said Let it 
be made, and it was made.” 

Latin Pun. In the year 1603 were 
proctors of the University of Oxon, 
Mr. Christopher Dale, of Merton 


Coll. and Mr. William Laud of St. 


John’s. The former was a very severe 
man in his office, and thereby incurred 
the hatred of many: the other was 
very diminutive in person, but civil 
and obliging. Hence Dale, when he 
made a speech in convocation, at the 
siving up of his office, was not only 
hissed and hooted at by the under- 
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graduates there, but also in his way 
home, which led a Merton College 
man to remark, that ** Dale had been 
proctor cum parvé Laude.” 


Logic. The position of one of the 
ancient philosophers, that half is 
better than the whole, being once 
disputed, and said to be very obscure, 
a young Oxonian who was present 
asserted, that it was as clear as any- 
thing well could be, and that he him- 
self was precisely of the same opinion. 
For instance, says he— 


“© The whole of Celia’s bed I don’t 
require, 

“ To share it with her’s all that I 
desire.” 


Garrick had once occasion to file 
a billin Chancery against an attorney 
at Hampton, to set aside an agree- 
ment surreptitiously obtained for the 
purchase of a house there; and whilst 
Edmund Hoskins, Esq. was preparing 
the draft of the bill, Garrick wrote 
him the following lines :— 


To his Counsellor and Friend Ed- 
mund Hoskins, Esq. Tom Fool 
sends greeting— 

“ On your care must depend the suc- 

cess of my suit, 

‘¢ The contest [ mean ’bout the house 

in dispute; 

‘© Remember, my friend, an attorney’s 

my foe, 

“ And the worst of his tribe, though 

the best are so so. 

‘© In law, as in life, I know well tis 

a rule, 

‘¢ That a knave will be ever too hard 

for a fool ; 

“ To which, one exception your client 

implores, 

‘That a fool may for once kick a 

knave out of doors.” 
Clement’s Inn, DANGLE, JUN. 
July 16, 1818. 
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Original Poetry. 


Stanzas, 


I could endure with stedfast mind, 
Relentless Fortune’s frown severe ; 
If gentle love were left behind, 
My drooping anxious heart to 
cheer. 
For ne’er should Fortune’s stern de- 
cree 
With doubts my tranquil bosom 
move, 
If pitying heaven would leave to me 
The soothing smile of her I love. 


I could behold with silent scorn, 
Each fickle friend at once depart ; 
Could calmly bear the rankling thorn 
Of cold neglect, though keen its 
smart. 
And, should my doom extort one sigh, 
I would not cruel fate reprove ; 


But every gloomy thought should fly. . 


Before the smile of ber I love. 


For, brighter than that golden beam, 
Which ushers in the rising day ; 

From her dear lips resistless gleam, 
Those smiles which chase my griefs 

away. 

And dearer to my threbbing heart, 
And far the toys of wealth above, 

The tears of sympathy that start, 
To hail the smile of her I love. 


To Julia. 


Oh! smile not, Julia, smile not so, 
Disguise the accents of thy tongue, 


That smile, that voice, but aid my 
woe, 


To break a heart most deeply 
wrung. 


For thus, in days for ever flown, 


That magic smile, that syren 
voice, 


Beguil’d this heart to sorrow prone, 
And bade it tremblingly rejoice. 


Still on that soft enchanting lone, 
With partial fondness 
dwell ; 
Still think that smile was mine alone, 
And fancy’s dreams might aid the 
spell. 


Alas! in vain, too late I see 
What cruel chains this heart ep. 
thral : 
Those smiles cxist, but not for me; 
Oh! uot for me those accents fall. 


Then smile not Julia! smile not so, 
Be silent e’en for pity’s sake: 
That smile would aggravate my woe, 
That voice my bursting heart would 
‘break ! B. B. 


Prudence. 
Marcia, who ne’er does aught amiss, 
Of bashful maids is the discreetest ; 
She turns her cheek to ev’ry kiss, 
Knowing her breath is not the 
sweetest. SANGRADO, 


The Biter Bit. | 
A rake was boasting to his wife, 
That he, by shew of pious life, 
Gain’d her consent.—“ A match,”— 
cried she— 
“ I yielded with feign’d modesty.” 
SANGRADO. 


Equivocation. 
“Be quiet! Don’t Sir!” cried 2 
prude, 
When am’rous Jack was getting rude. 
But Jack well knew, with all her riot, 
She only meant, “ Sir, don’t be quiet.” 
DEMO. 


The Sleeping Partner. 

Will Sprightly, when courting 4 
buxom young maid, 

Was ask’d if he’d form’d a connec 
tion in trade ? 

“ Not yet,” he replied, “ but I meas 
so to do, 

“For I hope to become sleeping 
partner with you.” ad 
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